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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE 
QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 
(Continued from page 187.) 

Her Royal Highness was again expa- 
sed to the malevolent shafts of time-ser- 








| letter, Mr. Cochrane Johnstone had gi- 


it was conducted by impartial judges, and 
ina fair and open manner, according to 
law. It was her wish either to be treat- 
ed as innocent or proved guilty. 


— 


At the period of the receipt of ‘sl 


ven notice of a motion in the House of 


-—— 





accept of an allowance of £50,000 per 
annum ; but she declined accepting more 
than £35,000, which provision she has 
since enjoyed. 

In 1814, her Royal Highness, having 
then but few inducements to remain in a 
country where she was constantly expo- 


ving malice ; but still she preserved aj} Commons, respecting the infamous treat: sed to indignity, quitted England with a 


dignified silence, and would probably 
have remained in retirement, were not] 
her maternal feelings deeply wounded 


by the increasing restraints which were} had been directly and indirectly impu- 
daily imposed upon her intercourse with} ted to her Royal Highness. 


her daughter. 

tion burst forth. 
exist in silence under the reiterated 
charges which were preferred against 
her, and under the mortification of be- 
ing almost exposed to her daughter’s 
contempt. She wrote a letter to the 
Prince Regent, characterized by consi- 
derable force and eloquence, in which 
she challenged a full, a public disclosure 
of every thing connected with the in- 
vestigation of 1806. She emphatically 
said in this letter, ‘‘ that while she did 
not venture to intrude her feelings as a 
mother upon his Royal Highness’s no- 
ticé, she must be allowed to say, that in 
the eyes of an observing and jealous 
world, this separation of a daughter from 
her mother would only. admit of one 
construction—a construction fatal to the 
mother’s reputation.” This letter was 


sent back to her unopened, but it subse-} 


quently obtained publicity. The sub- 
cussion in the public press at the time, 
and party feelings were exerted in a 
considerable degree. Still, however, 
nothing was done. At last her Royal 
Highness, by the advice of her counsel- 
lors, on the 2d March, 1813, transmit- 
ted to the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, a letter, in which she stated that 
she was compelled to throw herself on 
the wisdom and justice of Parliament, 
and earnestly desired a full investigation 
of her conduct during the whole period 


of her residence in England. as she fear-|}lie w 


éd no scrutiny, however strict, provided 



































At length her indigna-|| took place with closed doors, the result 
She could no longer} of which was the complete admission, on 


ment of the Princess. It consisted of 


documents relating to the charges that 


. . 
small retinue, and by travel endeavoured 


tion uf circumstances which were emi- 


two resolutions, which called for all hat to divert her mind from the contempla- 





A debate 


the part of Lord Castlereagh, the King’s 
confidential Minister, of the innocence o 
her Royal Highness, and an acknowledg- 
ment that the production of the documents 
and papers in question was not necessary 
to establish that fact. 


Soon afterwards the long suppressed 
‘* Book”’ made its appearance, and put 
an end to all those doubts, which the 
previous mystery that had hung about 
the transactions it unfolded, was calcu- 
lated to excite.. Addresses of congratu- 
lation were received by the Princess 
from all quarters, in which the greatest 
indignation and abhorrence was express- 
ed ‘against the foul and detestable con- 
spiracy, which, by perjury and suborned 
traducers”’ had been carried on against 
her life and honour. But while this spi- 
rit so generally pervaded all ranks, there 
were those who were disinclined to ac- 
quiesce in all that was urged in favour o 
her Royal Highness’s innofence. She 
was still an exile from the British court, 
and sustained all that prejudice which 
such a situation was naturally calculated! 
to produce. The restrictions as to her 
intercourse with her daughter were like- 
wise continued, and she had only occa- 
sionally the happiness of enjoying the 
pleasure of her society. Her Royal 
Highness stil) continued her benevolent 
pursuits, and in the exercise of private 

od fo obtain a consolation for her pub- 
lic Wrongs. Under the Regency, a pro- 
posal was made to her, by ministers, to: 
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nently calculated to produce pain. In 
this way she visited all that was worthy 
of observation in Europe, and Asia, and 
then fixed her residence on the borders 
of Lake Como, from whence she occa- 
sionally made excursions to other places. 
Of her estate in this romantic retreat, 
she afterwards disposed, and proceeded 
to Pesaro, a town in Italy, within about 
130 miles of Rome. In 1816, she was 
apprized of the marriage of the Princess 
Charlotte, and in the following year had 
the painful intelligence communicated to 
her of the death of her beloved and ami- 
able daughter. Her Royal Highness 
had now fewer inducements than ever to 
return to England, and she continued to 
seek, by occasional changes from place 
to place on the Continent, a relief from 
the melancholy by which she was assail- 
ed During these excursions, rumours 
were Circulated, that the conduct of her 
Royal Highness was utterly at variance 
with that dignity and purity which was 
calculated to reflect honour upon her- 
self, or upon the high rank in which she 
was placed. 


In the month of February, 1819, para- 
graphs were inserted in some of the 
English journals, stating that a gentle- 
man of eminence at the Chancery bar 
had set out from England, ona most ex- 
traordinary mission ; the object being to 
announce to her Royal Highness that 
her conduct was to be the subject of mi- 
nute investigation. In the month of 
June following, fresh paragraphs made 
their appearance, in which it was an- 
nounced, that the Chancery barrister had 
returned from the Continent, and brought 
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with him such incontestible evidence of 
ihe improper conduct of the Princess of 
Wales, as rendered it highly probable 
that the matter would be brought before 
Parliament. 
By letters received in England, from 
the Princess, shortly after the death of 
the king, she appears to have been per- 
fectly aware of the renewed machina- 
tions of her enemies. In one dated 
Marseilles, Dec. 26th, 1819, she says, 
‘¢ My traducers and enemies of England 
have again held secret inquisition at Mi- 
lan, through the means of spies and my 
old servants, who have been sent from 
the house fer bad conduct. A Mr. C, 
Mr. P, a Col. B, and Lord §, have been 
making all sorts of inquiry into my pri- 
vate conduct.” 
The following extract of a letter from 
her Royal Highness, dated Rome, 16th 
March, 1820, contains an interesting de- 
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Princesses into their houses, when tra- 
velling,] absolutely refused me his house, 
left the town, and retired into the coun- 
‘try. Lord Stewart afterwards wrote a 
‘very impertinent letter to me, which is 
now in Mr. Canning’s hands, as | sent 
‘itto England. Finding the Austrian go- 
vernment so much influenced by the 
‘English ministers, I sold my villa on the 
Lake of Como, and settled myself quiet- 
ly in the Roman estates. I there met 
with great civility for some time, and 
‘protection against the spy, Mr. Ompte- 
da; but, from the moment | became 
Queen of England, all civility ceased.— 
Cardinal Gonsalvi has been much influ- 


Rydan, the Hanoverian minister, who 
‘succeeded Mr. Ompteda, deceased.— 
‘The Baron de Rydan has taken an oath 


enced since that period by the Baron de | 


Se 








—=——==== 
but I received 
positive orders not to go through the 
town, but to proceed by a very circuit. 
ous road, which obliged me to travel 
almost the whole night, in very danger. 
ous roads, and prevented me from reach. 
ing the post town, (where | should haye 
passed the night.) till 5 in the morning; 
when by going through Turin, | might 
have reached it by 10 o'clock at night, 
Finding so much difficulty attending my 
travelling, | thought the most proper 
mode for me to pursue, would be to ac. 
quaint the high personages of my inten- 
tion of passing the winter at Lyons, or 
in the neighbourhood of Lyons, previous 
to my intended return to England in the 
spring. l addressed a note to the French 
minister for foreign affairs, informing 
him of my intentions, and also that I 


stop to change horses ; 








onions, and persuades every person to 


tail of facts respecting her treatment by || call me Caroline of Branswick. A guard 


foreign powers, previous to her setting 


out for England : 


‘* Duringmy ‘residence at Milan, in 


‘has been refused me as Queen, which 
'was granted to me as Princess of Wales, 
‘because no communication has been re- 


consequence of the infamous behaviour | ceived from the British government an- 


of Mr. Ompteda, (he having bribed my | nouncing me as Queen. 
. servants to become the traducers of my 


My messenger 
was refused a passport for England. | 


») one of my English gentlemen also experienced much insult from the 


: 
ee him; the Austrian govern-}, 
I wrote 


sent off Mr. Ompteda. 
self to the Emperor of Austria, re- 
— his protection against spies, 


\Court of Turin. Last year, in the month 
of September, (1 was then travelling in- 
cognito, under the name of the Countess 
Oldi,) 1 went to the confines of the Aus- 


ae seeet persons to introduce |\trian estates, to the first small town be-' 


ves into my house, and 
larly into my kitchen, to poison t 


icu 
es prepared fo my table. | o 


ceived any answer to this letter. 







After 


- |jlonging to the King of Sardinia, on my} 
way to meet Mr. Brougham, at Lyons, 
-}'as the direct road laid through Turin. — 
I wrote myself to the Queen of Sardinia, 





| 
never to acknowledge me as Queen of 










































this | was,obliged to go into Germany, 


informing her, that I could not remain 








to visit my relative the Margravine of 
Baden, and the Margravine of Bareuth ; 
the shortest road for my return to Italy 
was through Vienna, and 1 took that 
Péad with the flattering hope that the 


Emperor would protect me. Arrived 
at Vienna, | demanded public satisfaction 
for the public insult | had received in 
Lombardy : this was refused me, and a 
new insult was offered. ‘The Emperor 
refused to meet me, or to accept my vi- 
sit. Lord Stewart, the English ambas- 
sador, having received a letter from me, 
informing him of my intention of return- 
ing by Vienna, and of taking possession 


ef his house there, [as is the custom of |'i 







at Turin, being anxious to reach Lyons 
8 soon” as possible, and also that I was 

velling incognito. I received no an- 
o this letter. The post-master at 
Bronio, the small post town near the 
country villa where I then resided, ab- 
solutely refused me post horses : in con- 
sequence of this refusal, | wrote to Mr. 
Hill, the English minister at Turin, de- 
inanding immediate satisfaction, and the 
reason for such an insult. Mr. Hill ex- 
cused himself upon the plea of its being 


wished to preserve the strictest incog- 


nito. Nonotice was taken of this let- 
ter ; and one addressed to the Preject 
of Lyons, met with like contempt: in 


fact, from the 7th of October to the 26th 
of January, the day I embarked from 
Toulon for Leghorn, I received so much 
insult from the governors and prefects, 
that I almost considered my life in dan- 
ger, unprotected as [ then was, in such 
acountry. Another motive induced me 
to leave it. Mr. Brougham could not 
| fix the period for meeting me any where 
in France. I have written to Lord Li- 
| verpool and Lord Castlereagh, demand- 
ing to have my name inserted in the Li- 
turgy of the Church of England, and that 
orders be given to all British ambassa- 
dors, ministers, and consuls, that | should 
be received and acknowledged as the 
Queen of England, and after the speech 
made by Lord Castlereagh, in the House 
of Commons, in answer to Mr. Brough- 
am, I do not expect to experience fur- 
ther insult. I have also demanded that 
a palace may be prepared for my recep- 
tion. England is my real home, to which 

I shall immediately fly. 1 have dismiss- 
ed my Italian court, retaining only asuf- 
ficient number of persons to conduct me 

to England ; and if Buckingham House, 
Marlborough House, or any other Palace 














a misunderstanding, and told me,.tha 
post horses would be in readiness when 
ever I should require them. 








foreign ambassadors to receive their 


the town of Turin at night, and only to 











ei for me in London. 
iisenger to England to make the prope? 





is refused me, I shall take a house in the 
country till my friends can find a Palace 
I have sent a mes- 


} arrangements for that purpose.” 
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The Queen, now apprised by her| 
friends that delay in returning to Eng- 
land would be fatal to her fame and her| 
rights, and that rumour would not fail/ 
to attribute her absence to a guilty ap-| 
prehension, immediately took the reso-| 
lution of quitting the Continent. As a) 
preliminary, she appointed Mr. Brough- 
am and Mr. Denman her Attorney and 
Solicitor General, which appointments 
were recognized by the Lord Chancel- 
lor of England. Her journey was te- 
dious : a cold obliged her to stay some 
days at Geneva. After leaving the 
French capital, she was joined by Mr. 
Alderman Wood and Lady Anne Hamil- 
ton, in whose company she proceeded 
to St. Omers, where she was joined by 
her Attorney General and Lord Hutch- 
inson. ‘The latter nobleman, having 
been authorized by the King, presented 
her with the following proposals :-— 
“* That £50,000 per annum should be 








settled on her Majesty for life, subject 
to such conditions as the King may im- 
pose ; that the Queen is not to assume 
the style and title of Queen of England, 
or any title attached to the Royal Fami- 
ly of England. A condition is also to be 
attached to this grant, that she is not to 
reside in any part of the United King- 
dom, or even to visit England. The 
consequence of such a visit will be an 
immediate message to Parliament, and 
an entire end to all compromise and ne- 
gotiation.” 

In a letter from Lord Liverpool, it 
was said—*‘ It is material that her Ma- 
jesty should know, confidentially, that if 
she shall be so ill advised as to come 
over to this country, there must then be 
an end to all negotiation and compromise. 
The decision, I may say, is taken to pro- 
ceed against her as soon as she sets her 
foot on the British shore.” 


The Queen expressed the utmost in- 
dignation on the perusal of this docu- 
ment, which she instantly rejected, and 
departed so suddenly for the coast, that 
even Mr. Brougham was unapprised of 
her determination. On her arrival at 
Calais, she hurried to the shore, and! 
embarked on board a packet boat, no| 





yacht having been prepared for her re-: 
ception. 


€ Ta be continued.) 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


OBSERVATIONS ON MOORE’S LALLA 
ROOKH. 

Among the minor poets of the pre- 
sent day, a decided pre-eminence must 
certainly be given to Thomas Moore. 
His ** Epistles, Odes, and other Poems,”’ 
and his ‘‘ Irish Melodies,’’ are well 
known to the admirers of poetry. As 


the poet of love and wine, his genius beauty of the 


peculiarly fitted him for the translation 
of Anacreon, and, accordingly, the cri- 
tics have given him the palm for his 
version of this Grecian voluptuary. It 
must be allowed that the greater num- 








dispersed ‘through gardens, terraces, 
and moonlight meads,” came with a lute 
of gold, and sat down on a musnud near 
Azim, to sing, represents the most natu- 
ral feelings of the human mind, retracing 
the early delights of youth, which are 
now for ever flown, that can be imagined. 
It is presumed it will be pardonable if I 
insert this piece, although it is so well 
known, and so deservedly admired. The 
language, and the harmony 
and exquisite melody of the versification, 
need no comment. 

“ There’s a bower of roses by Bendemeer’s stream, 


And the nightingale sings round it all the day 
long ; 


ber of productions which first appeared liq the time of my childhood ‘twas like a sweet 


from his pen, under the name of Tho- 
mas Little, Esq. are a disgrace to a sub- 
lime genius. We are happy, however. 
to learn, that he now condemns many of 
his former pieces, and is at present a 
virtuous and exemplary character, prac- 
tising the virtues and enjoying the de- 
lights of connubial felicity. 

Indeed, the appearance of the splen- 
did work of Lalla Rookh, evinced that 
the author had not only abandoned all 
his former licentiousness of principle, 
but in this production justly deserved 
the epithet which Phillips has given him, 
of ** inspired.”” Such a great variety 
of rich, romantic, and luxuriant de- 
scription as appears in this work, has not, 
we presume, been witnessed in any other 
volume of poems of a very recent date. 

The descriptions in the Veiled Pro- 
phet of Khorassan, are profusely ele- 
gant, and dreadfully terrific. In the 
delineation of the Veiled Prophet. 
Moore’s sublime imagination has de- 
picted the greatest monster of natural 








dream 

To sit in the roses and hear the bird's song. 

That bower and its music I never forget, 

But oft, when alone, in the bloom of the year, 

I think—is the nightingale singing there yet ? 

Are the roses still bright by the calm Bendemeer ’ 

No, the roses soon withered that hung o'er the 
wave, 

But some blossoms were gathered while fresbly 
they shone, 

And a dew was distill’'d from their flowers, that 
gave 

All the fragrance of summer when summer was 
gone. 


Thus memory draws from delight, ere it dies, 
An essence that breathes of it many a year ; 
Thus bright to my soul, as "twas then to my eyes, 
Is that bower on the banks of the calm Bende- 
meer ! 
The following is very beautiful, where 


she leaves Azim. 





‘¢ She who sung so gently to the lute 

Her dream of home, steals timidly away, 
Shrinking as violets do in summer's ray, 

But takes with her, from Azigh’s heart, that sigh 
We sometimes give to forms that pass us by 

In the world’s crowd, too lovely to remain, 
Creatures of light we never see again! 


The description of the Caliph’s army, 


deformity and hell-engendered wicked-|}and the manner of the formation of their 
ness, consisting of the most horrid blas-|}encampment, is truly sublime. 


phemy, treachery, hypocrisy, and un- 


Paradise and the Peri blooms with 


relenting cruelty, that has ever been/jthe richest flowers of elegant descrip- 
drawn in any one person and character||tion, and is a sweet, and wildly romantic 
before. In describing the love of Zelica}| poem. 


and Azim he has poured forth the pathe- 


But the fire-worshippers, according to 


tic notes of impassioned wo, and the mad-||the principles of the most eminent cri- 
ness which is produced by irremediable || tics, is sufficient to place Moore among 
despair. His representations of the gar-||the first rank of poets. The invention 
dens around the haram, and the smiling] of the story is the ** offspring of Genius.” 


|| maids sporting through the bright moon-|{It is carried through the poem with re- 


light scenes, display the richest elegance || markable skill and art. The beginning 
of romantic poetry. The song of the maidjjis very happily abrupt, which is one 
who, after all the others had silently ||distinguished excellence recommended 
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by the critics in a poem of this kindjwarrior, and an unalterable patriot in |jor that, within our knowledge of poetical 




































The description of Hinda is almost une- jithe cause of freedom. composition, ever has been composed 
quatied in beauty, but its length will not} The description of the “ wide, deep, iby any other English poet. 
admit of insertion here. I shall, how- jjand wizard glen,” that led to the moun-j} This is one line which appears aj. 


jtain where the towers and the altars || most unequalled : 
| were, is majestically sublime. 

} I question whether there could be a 
much more energetic curse denounced |} These four lines are sweetly beay- 
Jagainst any being, than this which is pro- |itiful : 


pounced on a treasonous slave ; but we 


ever, make one extract. Hinda is re- 


presented - being, “ That fall as soft as snow on the sea.” 


* Light as ihe angel shapes that bless 
An inafant’s dream, yet not the less 
Rich ia all woman’s loveliness ; 


een en ay wk Rene Cee a, “ And O! how the eyes of beauty glisten, 


Fone asa ar ey jpresame it has never been censured as When music has reach'd her inward soul: 
U the . id's * in bl 7 being too severe, and the poetry is beau- Like the silent stars that wink and listen, 
Yee, tit'a with all youth’s sweet Naa | tiful. While heaven’s eternal melodies roll.” 
codiatidlin uahicher tas “ Oh for a tongue to curse the slave, We appeal to those who have read 
Pic tndwedebtantiebnees of thio! Whose treason, like a deadly blight, Lalla Rookh for the truth of our asser- 
’ Comes o'er the councils of the brave, tion, that among the poems which have 


And blasts them in their hour of might ! . . 
eared in the present age, t 
May life’s unblessed cup for him — P ge, there is not 


. rhe ; al ' 
Be drugg’d with treacheries to the brim, mm 2 which  COBtAINE” 60 large a 
With hopes that but allure to fly, quantity of varied, rich, romantic, sweet, 
With joys that vanish while he sips, voluptuous, and sublime poetry, as is to 
Like dead-sea fruits, that tempt the eye, be found in this volume ; and, to those 


But turn to ashes on the lips ! “re piace ob 
His country’s curse, his children’s shame, ” ave hot enjoye e pleasure o 


The meeting of Hinda and her lover, | 
whom she does not know to be a Gheber, 
and afterwards is still ignorant, that he 
is Hafed, the chief of the fire-worship- 
pers, is a very interesting scene. What | 
innocent sweetness, and endearing ten- | 


derness breathes in these lines, where i Ouacest of virthe, peace and fame, perusing it, it offers a delicious literary 
she ventures first to break the silence } May he, at last, with lips of flame, repast. 
between her anf this lovely being, who |} On the parch’d desert thirsting die,— VIOLANTHE. 


While lakes that shone in mockery nigh, 
Are fading off, untouch’d, untasted, = EEE 
Like the once glorious hepes he blasted ! TESTIMONIES IN FAVOUR OF THE BIBLE, 


stood before her. 








— ———- -—— -_—-- —_——— - = — 


* How sweetly does the moon-beam smile 

To-night upon yon leafy isle ! And when from earth his spirit flies, BY CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 

Oft in my fancy’s wanderings, Just prophet, let the damn’d one dwell : 

I've wish’d that little isle had wings, Fall in the sight of paradise, The celebrated Sir Wm. Jones, at the 

And we, within its fairy bowers, Beholding heaven, and feeling hell!” end of his bible, wrote the following 
Were wafted off to seas unknown : x ¢ «a6 # 

Where not a pulse should beat +a ours, } In selecting beauties from this poem, er sy _ regularly and atten 

And we might tive, love, die alone! there would scarcely be any end; and “ape lncaerhagbaan wety errs - 

Far from the cruel and the cold— l we shall only adduce a few more lines, |\?™ of opinion that this volume, (inde- 

Where the bright eyes of angels only =e “a: pendent of its divine origin,) contains 

: which appear to us exquisitely fine. are 
Fase otis sronndren, to Set ini =e more true sublimity, exquisite beauty, 
Senne patent Hedy: | he 2 . ge genial day, more pure morality, more important his- 

_ No person, possessed of sensibility, Kp rai fo me niet syd tory, aod finer strains of poetry and elo- 
can read, without emotion, these pathe-} ‘That had the world no joy a this, quence, than can be collected from all 
tic expressions of Hinda, on gazing on|| To sit in sunshine calm and sweet,— other books, in whatever age or language 
the mournful look of her lover, as they|} !t were a world too exquisite, they may have been written. The un- 


» afi, For man to leave it for the gloom, 
ro _ The deep, cold shadow of the tomb !” 


ie 


e 
a Fee 2 


eonvey such a true and natural i 
that propensity which exists i 
breasts to consider ourselves as 
peculiarly unfortunate.. 


“ “OQ! ever thus, from childhood’s hour, 
“I've seen my fondest hopes decay ; 

T never lov’d a tree or flower, 
>, Bat "twas the first to fade away. 


_ Enevernors'd a dear gazelle, - ; 
‘To glad me with its soft black eye, 
But when it came to know me well, 

' And love me, it was sure to die !’”’ 


strained application of them to events 
car aa which took place long after the publica- 
n n * the light of the Haram,” the de- |ition, is a solid ground for belief that 
c ‘iption of the vale of Cashmere is full they are genuine productions, and con- 
of: enchantment ; and such perfection as ' sequently inspired.” 

is lavished on the graces of Nourmahal,|| Mr. Addison, speaking of the superior 
is almost unparalleled in elegance. We |perfection of the sacred volume to eve- 
jhave never seen any opinion of the cri- | ry work, says, ‘ The great and glorious 
jtics on the song of the spirit who came I eruths which it discovers to us are, com- 
to Nourmahal while she was sleeping r pred with those which we elsewhere 
jwith the garland of flowers wreathed ‘acquire, as the creator contrasted with 
: around her head, and who appeared to: his works. Hud Cicero (says he) lived 
_ The speeches which Hafed makes to ||be formed of “ music and of light ;’? but | to see all that christianity has brought to 
ber, are the impassioned breathings of aj|we venture to assert, that this is, with- ‘light, how would he, who so fondly ho- 
warm and virtuous lover, and the sub-|/ont exception, the most elegant and me- ‘ped for immortality, have lavished out 
lime eloquence of a stern and inflexible || lodious piece that Moofe ever composed ; j all the force of eloquence in those ne 
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blest of contemplations—the resurrec- | 
tion, and the jadgment that will follow it ! | 
How had his breast glowed with plea- | 
sure, when the whole compass of futu-| 
rity revealed in these pages lay open to’ 
his view! How would he bave entered | 
with the force of lightning into the af- | 
fections of his hearers, upon those glo- 
rious themes contained in the Bible— 
themes which, when enlarged on by a 
skilful christian or actor, make us break 
out into the same expressions as those 
ef the two disciples, who met our Sa-. 
viour after he arose from the dead ; 
‘did not our hearts burn within us, 
when he talked with us by the way, and 
while he opened unto us the Scriptures.” 

The learned Mr. Locke, (after de- 
monstrating the truth of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in various ways,) thus expresses 
himself in a letter to a friend, just be- 
fore he died :—** Study the Holy Scrip- 
tures, especially the New Testament ; 
for therein are contained the words of 
eternal life. The-Bible has God for its. 
author, salvation for its end, and truth 
for its matter, without any mixture of 
error.” ' | 

Similar testimonies in favour of the’ 
Bible might be adduced in the immortal | 
Bacon, Lord Verulum, in the great Sir: 
Isaac Newton, who wrote to prove the 
excellency of the Scriptures; in Mr. 
Boyle, who instituted means to elucidate 
their truth ; in Mr. West, who wrote a 
treatise on the subject of the resurrec-| 
tion; in Lord George Littleton, whose 
illustrious rank received splendour from 
his talents, and who has done essential 
service to the christian cause, by his, 
admirable work on the conversion of 
St. Paul. All these, it will be observed, 
were laymen, and therefore cannot be 
suspected of any undue partiality for the 
Scriptures ; and to such distinguished 
pames might be added those of a Milton, | 
a Hale, a Johnson, a Cowper, a Bryant, 
a Beattie, a Cumberland, a Washington, 
a Jay—laymen, also most eminently dis- 
tinguished for their learning and science, 
yet who deemed all their learning, all their 
science, of little worth, compared with 


what they derived from the book of God. 
The excellent Dr. Watts (in his advice 


toa young man) says, ‘¢ Whatever your, 


circumstances may be in this world, 








value the Bible as your best treasure, 


and whatever be your employment, 
look upon your religion as your best 
business. The Bible contains eternal 
life in it, and religion is the only way 
for you to become possessed of it.”’ 

Dr. Leachman, upon his death bed, 
thus addressed the son of a nobleman 
who had been under his care : You see, 
my young friend, the situation in which 
1 now am. I! have not many days to 
live, and | am happy that you witness 
the tranquillity of my last moments.— 
But it is not tranquillity alone ; it is joy 
and triumph—-nay, it is complete exulta- 
tion: His features brightened, and his 
voice rose in energy as he spoke: ‘‘ And 
where (said he) does this exultation 
spring from—that book—(pointing to a 
Bible)——from that blessed book, too 
much neglected, indeed, but which con- 
tains invaluable treasures—treasures of 
bliss and rejoicing—for it makes us cer- 
tain that this mortal shall put on immor- 
tality.” 











Judge Hale in a letter to his children 
says, ‘“‘it has been my practice to re- 
quire you to be frequent in reading the 
Scripture with due observation and un- 
derstanding, which will make you wise |] 
for this world and that to come,”’ And in 
a letter to his son, he says, ‘‘ there is no 
book like the Bible for excellent learn- 
ing, wisdom and use, it is want of under- 
standing in them who think or speak 
otherwise.”’ 








Lord Rochester, in his last illness, 
would lay his hand on the Bible, and 


say, ** There is true philosophy..— There ticulars, 


is the wisdom that speaks to the heart. 


‘* Young man, attend to the advice of one 
who has possessed a certain degree of 
fame in the world, and who will shortly 
appear before his Maker. Read the 
Bible every day of your life.” 








Anecdote of Peter the Third.—In the 
days of Peter the Third, a canon of 
the cathedral of Seville, affected in his 
dress, and particularly in his shoes, 
could not find a workman to his liking. 
An unfortunate shoemaker, to whom he 
applied, after quitting many others, hav- 
ing brought him a pair of shoes not 
made to please his taste, the canon be- 
came furious, and killed him. The un- 
happy man left a widow, four daughters, 
and a son 14 years of age. They made 
their complaint to the Chapter; the 
canon was prosecuted, and condemned 
not to appear in the choir fora year. The 


young shoemaker having attained to 


man’s estate, was scarcely able to get 
a livelihood, and overwhelmed with 
wretchedness, sat down on the day of 
a procession at the door of the cathedral 
of Seville, in the moment the procession 
passed by. Amongst the other canons, 
he perceived the murderer of his father. 
At the sight of this man, filial affection, 
rage and despair, got so far the better 
of his reason, that he fell furiously upon 
the priest, and stabbed him to the heart. 
The young man was seized, convicted 
of the crime,:and immediately condemn- 
ed to be quartered alive. The king was 
then at Seville ; and hearing of the par- 
determined to be himself the 


judge of the young maf. When he pro- 


A bad life is the only grand objection || ceeded to give judgment, he first annulled 


‘lto this book.” 


the sentence just pronounced, and after 


Sir Johan Cordly Wilmot, in a letter} asking the young man what was his pro- 
to his eldest son, expresses himself in || fession, I forbid you, said he, to make 
these words: ‘* Let me exhort you to] shoes for a year to come. 


read with the greatest attention both the 
Old and New Testaments. You will 
find your mind extremely becalmed by 
so doing, and every tumultuous passion 
bridled by that firm belief of a resar- 


Edin. Miss. Mag. 

’ 
A paper, after having given an account 
of the entry of the King into Dublin, 


rection which is so evidently marked and of the joy manifested by all classes 


out and expressed upon mankind by 
Christianity.” 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, in his last ill- 
ness, called a young gentleman who sat 
up with him during the night, to his bed 
side, and addressed him in these words : 


of the people on the occasion, adds, that 
the following characteristic Pat-pistic 
toast ought to have been drank >” 


«« May George the Fourth forever reign, 
And never, never die ; 

And afterwards may George the Fifth. 
Reign twice as long #8 he.” 
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dcalled to him, ‘‘ General, you must 
not pass me, I shall always be nearer the 

La Rochejacquelein,—In the com- || blues (the republicans) than you.” She 
mencement of the Vendéen war, the} was wounded in the hand, but this only 
royalists took Su nur. M. de la Ro-||animated her the more ; and showing it 
chejacquelein wacked the republican/ to him, she said, ye This is nothing. oe 
camp, and turned it ; the ditch was cross- Then rushing furiously into the thickest 
‘ed, a wall beyond it thrown down, and || part of the engagement, she perished. 
the post carried. M.de la Rochejac- aaeee 


quelein throwing his hat into the en-| fey a great assault at Ostend, among 
trenchment, called out, “« Who will go the heaps of slain was found the body of 


and fetch it?’ and darting forward the 
first himself, he was quickly followed ‘by 


VARIETY. 














a young Spanish woman, who, it was 


conjectured by her wounds, had been 
a great number of brave peasants. slain in the assault. She had under her 


This gallant youth, who commanded apparel .a chain of gold set with precious 
the Vendéen army, and was always at stones, besides other jewels. It never 
the post of honour and of danger, felfin could be ascertained who she was, or 
the cause he had so ardently espoused, || ,i,4¢ had induced her to brave the ha- 








in the 21st year of his age. |2ards of war, although every inquiry | 
— | was made on the subject. 
D’Elbee.—When the VYendéen gene- oume 


the contest against the whole allied are 
my. The batteries opened their fire, 
and broke the squares, while cayal 
rushed among them, scattering death 
and disorder around. There was now 
no alternative but to yield ; and as the 
defiled before the Emperor Alexander, 
he complimented them on their heroic 
conduct. 

Affair of Ligny.—aAt the battle of Lig. 
ny, two days previous to that of Water. 
loo, a major of the 42nd Highlander 
preferring to fight on foot in front of his 
men, gave his horse to the care of a 
drummer boy in the regiment. After 
some severe fighting with the French 
cuirassiers and lancers, and after receiy. 
ing several wounds, he fell from loss of 
blood, near a brave private of his corps, 
Donald Mackintosh, who was mortally 





ral, M. d’Elbee, was taken prisoner by|!  p4yisian Youth_—When the allied ar- 
the republicans, he was at death’s door}... were approaching Paris, in the 
from his wounds. They catered his} }year 1814, a column of five thousand 
chamber, saying, ‘* So this is d’Elbee !” | 116 were detached from the capital to 
“Yes,” replied he, “you see your escort an immense convoy of ammuni- 
grestest enemy, and had I serqegte $0 |tion, and a hundred thousand rations of 
ight, you should not have taken Noir-f | bread, for Bonaparte’s army. It wasin- 


moutier ; or at least you should have} | tercepted by the allied forces with great 


purchased it dearly.” They kept him 
five days, and loaded him with insults ; jsuperiority of numbers. Pressed and 


’icharged on all sides, the French column 
but he submitted to their examination} 
with great moderation, until at length 
exhausted by suffering, he said, ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen, it is time to conclude; let me} 
die.” As he was unable to stand, they | 
placed this brave and virtuous general in| 


an arm-chair, where he was shot. 


formed itself into several squares, and 
opposed the most courageous resistance. 
| ft consisted merely of young soldiers 
jand national guards, but nothing could 
jintimidate them. The squares continu- 
}ed to fire as they marched ; braving the 






wounded atthe sameinstant. The little 
drummer lad had left the horse to assist 
poor Donald; which a lancer seeing, 
thought the horse a fair prize, and made 
a dash at it. This did not escape the 
watchful and keen eye of the dying High- 
lander ; who, with all the provident 
spirit of his country ‘ ruling strong in 
death,’”’ groaned out, ‘* Hoot mon, ye 
manna tak that beast, it belongs to our 
captain here.”’ The lancer neither un- 
derstanding him, nor respecting his 
writhing gestures, seized on the horse. 
Donald loaded his musket once more, 
shot the lancer dead, and the next mo- 
ment fell back and expired. The major 
was conveyed to the rear, and recover- 








| clesryes of the cavalry, rejecting every 
|summons on the part of the Russian offi- 
ero. jicers, and refusing to lay down their 
in ane. of the mos‘ vigorous at- 
arms ir ef 2 vain that colonel Rapa- 

ned | tel spe aie in the Russian ser- 
e yo Tt teliliied shone fo: cid: thin’ decteas 
_ te old lunge. The French troops, though 
‘Sacrament, and then hastened to thel|surrounded and despairiog of escape, 
‘camp. ‘The evening before the battle||wished at least to die with glory.— 
of Thouars, she sought for M. de Les-||** Friends and fellow countrymen,” ex- 
cure, and addressing him, said, ‘‘Gene-|}claimed Rapatel, ‘cease your resist- 
- val, amawoman! Madame de Lescure jance. You have corducted yourselves 
“Siknows it, and also that my character is| | with honour, and Alexander: will give 
good, To-morrow there is to be a bat- | you liberty on the spot.” Scarcely had 
tle ; let me but have a pair of ents he spoken, when he was struck by two 
and I am sure I shall fight, so that you | musket balls, and fell dead on the spot. 
will not send me away.” She indeed | The artillery alone could subdue this 
~~ under the eye of M de Legcure, || handful of brave men, who maintained 


> 












Female Volunteers.—A Vendées b 
_ ine, of the name of Jeanne Robin 
not be dissuac 






. 


ed, although he had received sixteen se- 
vere wounds in this unequal and ardu- 
ous conflict. 

—— 

A wonder.—During the late severe 
storm, a sloop in the North River, laden 
with passengers, not being able to gain@ 
harbour, was finally drifted near the 
shore, exposed to all the fury of the gale, 
and considered in a very perilous situa- 
tion. When the alarm on board was at 
its height, it was proposed that all hands 
should go to prayer, and behold a law 
yer became chaplain! They must it- 
deed have felt that there was “but 2 


step betwixt them and death.” 
_ 
Dress.—All affectation in dress shows 


a want of understanding. 
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POETRY. 
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W Mr. Editor,—On reading the beautiful lines 

y which appeared in your last number under the! 

r, head of “‘ The Hero’s Orphan Girls,” 1 was re-, 

a minded of having read, in the Panoplist, the fol-| 
lowing, (taken from the London Courier,) which 
I think will be found equally pathetic. An inser- 
tion will please Ss. 

. THE ORPHANS. 

be 

: MY chaise the village inn did gain, 

, Just as the setting sun's last ray 

. Tipt with retulgent gold the vane 

a Of the old church across the way. 

' Across the way I silent sped, 

h The time till supper to beguile 

. In moralizing o’er the dead, 

f That moulder'd round the ancient pile. 

, There many a humble green grave show’d 

y Where want, and pain, and toil did rest ; 

’ And many a flattering stone I view’d, 

t O'er those who once had wealth possess’d. 


A A faded beech its shadow brown 

. Threw o’er a grave where sorrow slept, 

On which, though scarce with grass o’ergrown, 
Two ragged children sat and wept. 


4 piece of bread between them lay, 
Which neither seem'd inclin’d to take ; 
And yet they look’d so much a prey 
To want, it made my heart to ache. 


My little children, let me know 
Why you in such distress appear ; 
And why you, wasteful, from you throw 
That bread, which many a heart would cheer. 


The little boy, in accents sweet, 

Replied, whilst tears each other chas’d, 
; * Lady, we've not enough to eat, 
And if we had, we would not waste. 


“¢ But sister Mary's naughty grown, 
And will not eat, whate’er I say, 

Though sure I am the bread’s her own, 
And she has tasted none to-day.” 


“ Indeed, (the wan, starv’d Mary said,) 
Till Henry eats, U'll eat no more ; 

) For yesterday I got some bread— 

, He’s had none since the day before.” 


My heart did swell, my bosom heave ; 

I felt as though deprived of speech ; 
I silent sat upon the grave, 

And press'd a clay-cold hand of each. 


With looks that told a tale of wo, 

With looks that spoke a grateful heart, 
The shiv’ring boy did nearer draw, 

And thus their tale of wo impart. 


“ Before my father went away, 
Enticed by bad men o’er the sea, 

Sister and | did nought but play— 
We liv’d beside yon great ash tree. 











And then poor mother did so cry, 
And look’d so changed I cannot tell ; 

She told us that she soon should die, 
Aud bade us love each other well. 


She said that when the war is o’er, 
Perhaps we might our father see ; 
But if we never saw him more, 
‘That God our father then would be. 


She kiss’d us both, and then she died, 
And we no more a mother have— 

Here many a day we sat and cried 
Together, on poor mother’s grave. 


But when our father came not here, 
[ thought, if we could find the sea, 
We should be sure to meet him there, 
And once again should happy be. 


We hand in hand went many a mile, 
And ask’d our way of all we met, 
And some did sigh, and some did smile, 

And we of some did victuals get. 


But when we reach’d the sea, and found 
"Twas one great water round us spread, 

We thought that father sure was drown’d, 
And cried, and wish’d us both were dead. 


So we return’d to mother’s grave, 
And only long with her to be! 

For Goody, when this bread she gave, 
Said, father died beyond the sea. 


Then, since no parents have we here, 
We'll go and seek for God around ; 
Lady, pray can you tell us where 
That God, our father, may be found ? 


He lives in heaven mother said, 

And Goody says that mother’s there ; 
So if she thinks we want his aid, 

I think, perhaps she'll send him here.” 


I clasp’d the prattlers to my breast, — 

And said, come both and live with me— 
I'll clothe ye, feed ye, give ye rest, 

And will a second mother be. 


And God will be your father still ; 
*Twas he in mercy sent me here 
To teach you to obey his will, 
Your steps to guide, your hearts to cheer. 
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SONG. 


When the moon quits her orbit, and roams thro’ 
the skies ; 

When the tides of the ocean shall cease to arise ; 

When the vapours of time shall have ceased to 
roll o’er; 

O then, dearest maiden, I'll love thee no more! 


When the pulse of my heart, which has long 
throb’d for thee, 

Shall freeze in the cold sphere of eternity ; 

When love has no power—when faith has no lore, 

O then, dearest girl, 1 will love thee no more! 


Wii hen those eyes turn to stars, and those teeth in- 


to pearl ; ‘ 

When thy black raven hair drops a jet from each 
curl ; 

When this moment of parting’s remember’d no 
more ; ; 

O then, lovely girl, I will cease to adore! 


HAROLD 
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TO MY SISTER. 


O lovely, tender flow’ret of the morn, 
The fairest rose of flower-bespangled May ; 
What gentle smiles thy blooming face adorn, 
In youthful freshness innocently gay. 
Here, while along these grassy banks I stray, 
Remembrance wakes thee in my feeling breast 
And with affection’s warmly melting ray, 
My heart steals after thee in peace to rest ; 
And, knit with thy sweet soul, to live with rapture 
blest. 
How oft we wander'd through the fields of 
spring, 
And gather'd golden fruit in baskets fair, 
And heard the thrilling red-breast carolling 
Its notes of joy, which pierced the scented air ; 
And when on beds of crimson roses there, 
Where beechen trees had form’d a cooling shade, 
While curling ringlets of soft auburn hair 
Were o’er thy face in loveliest form display’d, 
We read the pleasing tales which Shakspeare, 
child of nature, made. 
O those were hours of bliss, divinely sweet, 
Too dear to linger long in this dark vale of wo; 
Hours which like morning dews will swiftly fleet, 
And but the loved remembrance ling'ring show; 
So short-lived is delight while here below ! 
Yet since I left thee, kindest sister, dear, 
And kiss‘d thy melting lips with rapture’s glow, 
Oft to my musing mind will bright appear 
That soul-felt hour, and draw a swelling, heart- 
shed tear. 


PHILARIO. 


— — 











NIGHT. 


~ Oh! sacred hour, when nature sleeps, 


The world’s repose, the hush of day ; 


When naught but guile and sorrow weeps, 
I pour to thee the plaintive lay. 


. 


Where are the blushing tumalts now, 
Which this wide world so late oppress’d ; 
O, night! beveath thy modest brow, 
They all promiscuous sink to rest. 


The warrior sleeps, whose laurell’d fame, 
Shines like a star in glory’s page, 

Who stands reveal'd—the foremost name, 
The light, the lustre of the age. 


The beauty sleeps, who lately shone af 
In all the splendour of her charms—“” 
That lovely queen, before whose theoae 
The proudest hero feels alarms"_~ 


M4 
The miser sleeps—the wrecch Whose soul 





Is fill’ with guilt’s polated sins 
| 2 
























He, when the shades of night enroll, 

* Forgets his gripe upon his gains. 

Ambition sleeps—the star-crown’d height, 
The diamond on the mountain's brow-—— 

The threat'ning dangers thatinvite « 
His footsteps, do not charm him now. 


The patriot sleeps—end ah, how sweet, 















































































How tranquil, all his slumbers seems— 
For here his guardian angels meet, 
- — 








- AN AUTUMNAL ODE. 


Yet once more, glorious god of Day ! 
While beams thine orb serene ! 


.. QO Jet me warbling court thy stay, 


"The cold inclement days of Winter cheer, 
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Prize Hats—The premiums offered for the two 
best imitation Leghorn Hats exhibited at the 
Fair, at Mount Vernon, on Wednesday last, were 
awarded to Misses Mary and Hannah Hedges, 


| of East Hampton, Suffolk county, aud Miss Julia 


Harrison, of Northeast, Dutchess county. The 
following is an extract from the minutes of the 
Society. 

“The gypsy hat made by Misses Mary and 
Hannah Hedges, of East Hampton, Suffolk coun- 
ty, is first in quality as respects the fineness of 
the grass ; second in quality as it regards fabric 
and colour, and the most valuabie on account of 
form. The grass would have taken a better 
bleach if it had been gathered one week earlier, 
and the workmanship would be improved by more 
care in sewing the braid. The bonnet made by 
Miss Julia Harrison, of Northeast, Dutchess 
county, is first in quality, as regards fabric and 
colour, and second in quality as regards the fine- 
ness of the grass. This hat would have been 
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LITERARY. 


Just published, the Rejected Addresses. to- 
gether with the Prize Address, presented to the 
managers of the New-York theatre, from differ. 
ent parts of the United States, for the Medal 
offered for the best address to be spoken on the 
opening of the new Park Theatre ; they will be 
sold at different prices, from 75 cents, neatly 
bound in boards, to $2 50, in morocco, calf and 
Russia, super extra rich. 
Orders from any part of the 
post paid, promptly attended to. 
NATHANIEL SMITH. 
iF A few copies of the Rejected Addresses, 
bound in a superior style, with a correct view of 
the interior of the New Theatre, handsomely im. 
pressed on white satin, for those who may wish 
them as keep-sakes, or for those who may wish to 
dispose of them as presents, may be had at this 
office. Also, a few copies of the London (Drury 





United States. 


| Lane) rejected addresses, together with tho s¢ 


New-York, bound neatly in one volume. 


NGTICE TO LADIES. 








And make th’ Autumnal months the mildest of the 
_ Ever yet the russet foliage fall, 
‘Pil climb the mountain's brow, 
My friend, my Hayman, at thy call, 
To view the scene helow. 
How sweetly pleasing to behold 
‘Forests of vegetable gold ! 
How mixt the many chequer’d shades between 
The tawny mellowing hue, and the gay vivid 
‘green! 


more valuable if the form had been gypsy.” 
Misses Hedges’ hat was purchased by General 


Bogardus for 105 dollars, and Miss Harrison’s by || 


Mr. Thomas Gibbons, for 80 dollars. 

We understand, that since the arrival of the 
Hercules, from Liverpool, flour has risen in the 
market from $6 25 to $8 50; the crops on the 
continent being nearly all destroyed. 


His excellency De Witt Clinton has appointed 








How splendid all the sky! how still ! 


So tranquil Nature's works appear, 

It seems the Sabbath of the year ; 
As if, the Summer’s labour past, she chose 
This season’s sober calm for blandishing repose. 


‘Such is, of well-spent life, the time, 
When busy days are past ; 
Man, verging gradual from his prime, 


Ferg ea 
_ Involv’d in Win'try gloom, = = - 

lo! another Spring shall smile— 
A spring eternal bloom. 

Then shall he shine a glorious guest, 

In the ‘bright mansions of the blest, 

Where due rewards on virtue are bestow’d, 


Aad reap the golden fruits of what his Autumn 


sow’d. 
, == 
As the he valley when dripping with dew 
Is sweeter ‘a CAours, and fairest in hue, 


eS womaa the brighter 
| When H veut loge epee’ hes 


the observance of Wednesday, the 12th day of 


The subscriber being informed that there are 
persons engaged at the present time, and have 
been fér some months past, in the mean and frau- 
dulent employment of hawking and selling cake 
of various kinds in her name—to prevent such 
impositions in future, she takes this method of 
informing the public that there is no cake sent 
out from her bakery to any part of the city ; but 
that the cake of various kinds, such as plum, 
pound, loaf, plum ginger, sponge, fresh and dried 
rusk, &c. &c. may be had at her bakery, No. 22 
Harrison-street, and at No. 32 Barclay-street, 





December next, as a day of prayer and thanks- 
iving, throughout this state. 


Great charily—It appears from official docu- 


London, for the distribution of bibles, and the 
propagation of the gospel by missionaries and 
others, exceeded thirteen hundred thousand dol- 
lars ! 


It is stated that a stereotype edition of the late 
} is in publication in periodi- 


the direction of the Rev. Dr. Mason, of this city, 
as principal, on the Ist of December next.— 





“|| While we deeply regret the removal of Dr. M. 


jfrom among us, it affords us satisfaction that a 
station of so much importance is to be occupied 
by a gentleman so eminently qualified for it. 


drowned in the attempt. 
sit to some of*her friends, and on returning thro’ 








i} duced her to attempt to cro3s the creek. 





all warranted to be of the first quality, at rea- 
sonable prices. 
S. SAYRS. 
New-York, Oct. 13, 1821. 


ments, that the sum collected the last year it |) semen 


MARRIED, 


On Saturday evening last, by the Rev'd. Mr. 
Woodhull, Mr. Jeremiah Meserole, of New-York, 
to Miss Eliza Ryerson, daughter of Mr. Jacob 
Ryerson, of Wallabout, L. I. 





The Catskill Recorder mentions the death of 
a Miss Ann Elmendorph, of Durham. It seems 
that she was seen endeavouring to ford the Cats- 
kill creek, and being ignorant of the depth, was 
She had been on a vi- 


the woods, it is supposed she got lost, which in- 





On Thursday, the 18th instant, by the Rev'd 


sgow, Scotland, atid has a|| Mr. Berrian, Mr. John H. Remsen, of this city, to 


Miss Deborah Heaton, daughter of Mr. Joho 
Heaton, of Dutchess county. 


eS cldin Citees a nd has  ———o__" 
|| institution will be put in active operation, under 


DIED, 
On the 23d instant, Mrs. Sophia Hill, aged 26, 
wife of Wm. F. Hiil. 
At Tuscaloosa, on the 25th of September, Mr. 
Stelle Langstaff, merchant, formerly of this city. 
In Albany, on the 21st instant, Mr. Francis M. 
Southwick, eldest son of Solomon Southwick, 


Esq. aged 23 years. 
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